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“Sometimes І love уои... sometimes І hate you... 


That's the way most of us feel about our brothers and sisters. Sometimes 
we think they're swell people, at other times we wish they'd never been 
born. 


Some difficulties and disagreements between brothers and sisters are quite 
normal, and are found in just about every family. Some brothers and sisters 
have more serious problems, however... 


No matter what your case тау be, there's a good possibility that you can 
improve this important relationship. Ву: understanding why you and your 
brothers and sisters feel the way you da ‘about each other, and then by 
trying to do something about the trouble Spots, you may get along better. 
You'll want to make the most of your family relationships, because they'll 
affect the way you get along with your friends now and later, your future 
employer, and your husband or wife. Besides-—brothers and sisters can be 
fun to have around. 
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You can build more satisfactory relationships with your brothers and sisters. 
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Foreword 


Families are important to us, for in them we grow up, learn to solve 
our problems, and have fun. Families give us the chance to learn how to 
get along with many types of people in just about every kind of situation. 
We learn to love and to hate; to cope with our feelings of fear, envy, and 
resentment; to share and cooperate; to give and to take. Through our 
family we get basic training for our entrance into the larger world of 
people and jobs and marriage. 

The family includes not only parents, but other important people— 
brothers and sisters. And they play an important part in our lives. How 
well we get along with them now will influence our relationships with 
everyone, both now and later. So it is important to understand all we 
can about our feelings toward our brothers and sisters, and theirs toward 
us—and the reasons for them. 

Getting Along with Brothers and Sisters has been written to help you 
build happy relationships with your brothers and sisters. Some of you 
are not satisfied with the way you feel about these members of your 
family. Others of you have very little difficulty. Whether your problems 
are large or small, you will find clues for getting along better. 


Mildred B. Beck, Director 
Child Study Association of America 


1 
You and your brothers and sisters 


My kid sister gets away with murder. Mom and Dad let her do any- 
thing she pleases, but they're awfully strict with me. 

My brother's only two years older than 1 am, but he won't ever let me 
go to the movies with him and his friends. He says the fellows don’t want 
a kid like me along. 

My little brother is always going into my room when I’m not around. 
He takes my things and messes up everything. Mom won't do anything 
io stop him. She says he's just a baby. 

1 am always the one who has to do the dishes. I don’t see why my 
brother can't do them sometimes. 

My older brother is always picking fights with me. 

No matter what 1 do, I get jumped on by Mother and Dad. They 
never scold my sister. 


H?" often have you heard complaints like these? Or made them your- 

self? Probably many times. The nuisance value of brothers and 
sisters is well-known. Quarreling and fighting between brothers and sisters, 
or brothers and brothers, or sisters and sisters are pretty sure to exist— 
in any family. It's true that this sort of thing may be worse in some families 
than in others. But a certain amount of brother-sister friction is normal 
and there are good reasons for it. 


It happens to everybody 


Everybody who has ever had a brother or a sister has had some diffi- 
culties—in one form or another. Even when brothers and sisters get 
along well together, trouble will pop up from time to time. Sometimes 
this is not at all serious—nothing worse than the slight, occasional quarrel- 
ing or arguing that is bound to happen when people live together every 
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day, year in and year ош. Such problems disappear as quickly as they 
arise, and leave no grudges or ill-feelings behind. But sometimes there 
is real resentment between brothers and sisters—real unfriendliness, or 
hostility, that colors all their feelings and actions toward each other. 
Often only one brother—or sister—feels this unfriendliness. The rest of . 
the family may get along together beautifully. 

In some families, quarreling and unfriendliness between brothers and 
sisters may happen just once in a while. In others it may go on all the 
time in a really serious way. In any case, it is usually possible to do some- 
thing to improve the situation. Many things may cause bad feelings be- 
tween the children in a family. By understanding what they are, you have 
a good chance of improving these relationships in your family. 

Getting along well with brothers and sisters isn't always easy. Some- 
times it's quite difficult. But no matter how hard it may be to build happy 
relationships, it’s worth the effort. By learning to get along with your 
brothers and sisters, you learn how to cope with countless experiences and 
relationships with people outside the family. You also develop a clearer 
understanding of how human beings behave. 

"Sometimes | love you...“ 

“I love George like a brother," a fourteen-year-old boy said sar- 
castically to his uncle. Then he grinned. “You know—people always 
hate their brothers.” 


Learning to get along with brothers and sisters is helpful in many ways. 
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That isn’t true, of course. People don’t always hate their brothers, or 
their sisters. Sometimes they do, and they fight with them a great deal; 
but they also love them. 

You know how it is. You may have bitter quarrels with Jeannie— 
perhaps over unimportant things—but you love her too, at least some- 
times. You may tell her, for instance, that the way she wears her hair 
is “revolting.” But just let someone else make that remark about your 
sister's hair, and you're quick to defend her! You may tell your mother 
that it's simply disgusting the way Sis flirts with every boy. But if a friend 
says the same thing to you, you're likely to reply that Sis is popular, 
that's all, and your friend is being catty. You may fight with Joe over 
who chooses a television program or who gets to drive the car when the 
family goes to the beach, But if someone remarks that your brother is 
a show-off, you quickly come to his defense, 

Ellen, whose younger brother took great delight in tormenting her, 
was amazed to learn that he sang her praises away from home. She had 
to admit, then, that even though it was she who often started their quarrels, 
she was proud of her brother, too. She often bragged about how good he 
was at basketball. And she always told people about his funny sayings. 

You may be annoyed with a brother or sister, but if he or she becomes 
seriously ill, fails in chemistry, or doesn’t get a part in the school play, 
you’re genuinely sorry. You are right there to help when help is needed. 

Though there are moments when you feel angry and hostile, you feel 
affection, too. It’s the kind of affection that comes from living closely 
together, from sharing disappointments as well as fun and pleasure, and 
from sharing even parents. It comes from helping each other. For most 
people their affection for their brothers and sisters eventually overshadows 
and outlasts the annoyances. 


"Sometimes І hate you...“ 


But all is not love—not by a long shot. At times your feelings in the 
other direction may be so strong that you actually hate your brothers and 
sisters. How Mother and Dad can consider that little pest so lovable is 
beyond your understanding. Why they praise your older sister so often 
is a mystery. 

At these times, no matter what a brother or sister does for you, you 
don’t like it. If Harriet presses your prom dress for you, you resent her 
kindness. You decide that she’s only laying the groundwork for some 
bigger favor she wants from you. When Dan offers to mow the lawn so 
you can keep a date to go to the baseball game, you wonder what you'll 
have to do in return. If Mother and Dad laugh at one of Bud's wisecracks, 


You may love your brothers and sisters, but sometimes you hate them, too. 


you just think it’s corny. Sometimes you are even secretly pleased if 
Harriet's date stands her up, and not at all sorry if Dan fails to make 
the team, 

You would be much better off, you sometimes feel, if you had no 
brothers or sisters. Practically every boy or girl who has a brother or 
а sister wishes at some time or other that he might have been an only child. 
Then, he feels, he would have all of his parents’ love and attention. He 
would not be bothered by others. The fact that a great many only children 
consider him lucky to have a brother or a sister carries no weight as far 
as his present feelings are concerned. 


What to do abovt it 


Sometimes brother-sister difficulties last a lifetime. But they don't 
have to. You don’t have to sit back and wait and hope for them to pass. 
Maybe they will. But maybe they won’t—ever. Now is the time to do 
your best to improve your relationship. 

How do you do this? To start off, you can assure yourself that some 
problems and difficulties exist between all brothers and sisters sometimes. 

It also helps to know that there are causes behind the unpleasant 
stresses and strains that occasionally develop, and that these can be under- 
stood. 

Finally, it is important to know that frequently you can do a great 
deal to ease the difficult situations that arise from time to time. And it is 
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Get help from adults you trust if you’re troubled with real family problems. 


a sign of strength rather than weakness to get help from friends or adults 
you trust if some problem develops that you feel you can’t handle alone. 
What you do now сап make a tremendous difference in your future rela- 
tionships, not only with your family but in the way you get along with 


others, too. This booklet is designed to help you chart your course, and 
to speed you on your way. 


What's behind 
brother-sister relationships 


ЗЕ disagreements and the battles between you and your brothers and 
sisters are not unusual, as you probably have found from comparing 
notes with your friends. But these difficulties and feelings didn’t just 
suddenly spring up. They started way back when you and your brothers 
and sisters were very young. 

Babies have one interest in life—themselves. They are completely 
self-centered individuals. Two babies don’t play together. After a first 
appraising look, each goes his own sweet way, quite uninterested in the 
other—except that each probably makes a grab for the toy the other 
one is playing with. Each wants what the other has. 

It takes quite a while for a baby to learn what yours means. He’s all 
bound up in mine. This isn’t surprising. When a baby is born he imme- 
diately becomes the center of his parents’ world. They wait on him day 
and night, seeing to it that he’s well-fed and comfortable—and loved. 
Because he’s so helpless, others must take care of him, and he gets used to 
all this attention. He wants everything for himself. 


Everybody wants attention 


This need for love and attention continues even after the baby is no 
longer helpless and completely dependent on his parents. And naturally 
he resents it when other children arrive and deprive him of some of the 
attention he’s been accustomed to. That’s why, when you were very young 
and your mother had to comfort your little brother who had fallen down 
and scratched his knee, you may have felt that she loved your brother more 
than you. This was intolerable, so you probably tried hard to get her 
attention. You may even have done something forbidden so that she’d 
be sure to notice you. You figured it was better to get some kind of atten- 


tion—even punishment—than to have your brother get it all. This is the 
simple, direct way in which young children operate. 

A good example of such jealousy was shown by a pair of twins who 
were just learning to walk. Carol fell and bumped her head. Her father 
promptly picked her up and kissed her. So Susan toddled to a far corner 
of the room, leaned over and deliberately bumped her head on the floor 
several times. A visitor called the father’s attention to what Susan was 
doing. “Don’t worry," he said, “she'll be over here іп a minute.” Sure 
enough, just then Susan started to cry, crossed the room to her father, 
and lifted her head to have it kissed and made well. Now she too was 
getting her father’s attention and affection. 

Your feelings, now that you are older, are not quite as clear and 
simple as those of the twins. Nevertheless, your squabbles with your 
brothers and sisters, your criticisms and complaints, have their founda- 
tion in the way you felt about them in those days so long ago. 

As children grow older, their interests and their world widen. Becom- 
ing more and more concerned with and about other people is a sign of 
growing up. Your behavior toward your brothers and sisters now, and 
theirs toward you, is not so easily recognized as jealousy as when you 
were very young. But some of the feelings you have now are basically 
much the same. They may be holdovers from your early feelings, though 
they are not displayed so openly. You are probably not even consciously 
aware of them. 

Fifteen-year-old Shirley, for instance, was a talented pianist. She was 
often asked to play for guests and was the star of recitals. Sometimes, 
after hearing his sister’s performance praised, her younger brother, Richard, 
got into trouble of one kind or another. He would become loud and 
boisterous, pick a quarrel with Shirley, fall off his bicycle and get a bad 
cut, or play his phonograph records as loud as he could. Sometimes he 
started a conversation in the middle of one of Shirley’s pieces, to show 
how much he knew about some difficult subject. 

Richard didn’t realize why he did these things, and sometimes he felt 
unhappy about what he had done. But, like little Susan, he needed to 
call attention to himself. Richard was proud of Shirley’s piano-playing 
ability, but at the same time he was jealous of the attention and praise 
she got. At such times he forgot that he earned a good share of attention 
and praise by his own accomplishments. 


To each his own 


In addition to the sort of jealousy that started in babyhood, there’s 
another kind. This sometimes arises when a boy or girl thinks a brother 
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Everyone differs іп abilities, interests, and personality characteristics, 


or sister is better off in some way—more attractive or more popular, 
smarter in school or better at sports. The fact that the brother or sister 
may not actually be smarter or more attractive doesn’t change the feelings 
of the individual concerned as long as he or she thinks so. Even if it is so, 
there are undoubtedly other things at which the boy or girl is smarter or 
more accomplished. 

Perhaps you would love to have naturally curly hair like your sister’s. 
Or maybe you wish you could get as good grades in English as your 
brother. But it’s quite possible that your sister or brother envies some- 
thing of yours—your smooth complexion or the fast game of tennis you 
play. If the best permanent wave doesn’t make your hair look like your 
sister’s, concentrate on something else—your conversation or your sense 
of humor—at which you are better. Perhaps you do more outstanding 
work in science than your brother, or make things in woodworking shop 
that he doesn't have the skill to do so well. 

People differ in their abilities and interests, their personalities and 
physical characteristics. It’s a lot smarter—and more satisfying—to make 
the most of what you have, than to sit back and wish for the qualities 
and skills of others. 


Living together in a family 


In addition to the emotional strains of having brothers and sisters, 
just living together as intimately as people must in а family makes demands 
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оп everybody concerned. 

It’s easy enough to be polite and considerate toward friends whom 
you see for only a little while. But when you live closely with others, day 
in and day out, there is bound to be friction. Two girls, for instance, 
who have been friends for years, may have bitter quarrels when they 
room together at college. The cap left off the toothpaste is one classic 
example of the small, unimportant matters of living together that can 
become major sources of irritation. The jokes that have been made of 
such trivial things indicate the many adjustments that are necessary when 
two or more people live together. 

So it is in a family. Look at the quarrels over who monopolizes the 
telephone, the bickering over who helps with the weekend cleaning, the 
hurt feelings over thoughtless remarks. Little, unimportant expressions 
and habits become annoying—the way Charles drapes himself all over the 
living room sofa to read, the way Jane admires herself every time she 
passes the hall mirror, the way little Johnny replies, “You're nuts!” to 
everything that’s said to him. 

Friction between brothers and sisters is unavoidable; it’s part of 
living together. But it’s not necessarily serious. 


Friction in the family is often caused by quarrels over usc of the telephone. 
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Your place іп the family 


J gi way boys and girls—and men and women, too—get along with 
their brothers and sisters depends partly on their position in the family. 
If you're the first-born (the oldest), for instance, you have one set of 
difficulties. If you're the youngest, you have another. And if you’re in the 
middle, you have still other problems to face. 


When you're the eldest 


Suppose you're the first-born in your family. For a year or lwo or 
three or four, you had things pretty much your own way. You had the 
full attention of your parents and probably of your grandparents and 
uncles and aunts and other visitors. Everyone cooed over you and had 
time to hold you and play with you. When you were hungry, someone 
was ready to feed you. Friends and relatives came to the house with toys 
and games and books just for you. 

Then there was another baby. Suddenly you weren’t important at all, 
it seemed to you. Mother and Daddy and visitors made a big fuss over 
the newcomer and you felt completely left out. When Mother was bathing 
or feeding the baby, the time she spent with it seemed endless, Maybe, 
after a while, you looked about for things to do that you knew would get 
Mother away from this rival—things you knew you shouldn’t do. When 
Daddy was giving the baby a bottle, you may have tugged at him to come 
and play a game of “horsey” with you. You may even have tried to pull 
the infant off his lap. And very likely you were scolded, perhaps even 
punished, for doing it. 

You had probably looked forward to having a baby to play with, and 
sometimes you were so pleased about it that you showed it off proudly to 
your friends. But you may have wanted to hurt it just the same—and may 
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The eldest child usually has some feelings of jealousy toward younger ones. 


even have tried. You felt that this small bit of humanity had taken your 
parents from you. They loved it and gave it their attention, and you were 
left all alone. That’s how it seemed to you. 

In trying to get back all your parents’ love and attention, possibly 
you reverted to baby habits. This seemed a good way of getting them to 
pay more attention to you. Does all this sound silly? Watch a small child— 
any small child—who has recently acquired an infant brother or sister, 
and see how he behaves. 

No matter how thoughtful parents are, or how understanding of the 
feelings of their children, the eldest child has some feelings of jealousy. 
And as he grows up they affect his attitudes toward his brothers and sisters. 
If more new babies arrive, he is likely to experience similar feelings, to 
some degree, all over again. 

It takes a long time for children to realize that their parents have 
love enough for all their sons and daughters—no matter how many—and 
for each other, too. It takes even longer to recognize the fact that parents 
may love one child in one way and another in a different way, enjoy one for 
certain characteristics and another for different ones. Some people never 
learn this. And practically everyone carries these early impressions for 
many years. The kind of thought and consideration you are giving to these 
feelings now can help you to understand what caused them and what they 
mean. Then you can learn to deal with them in a mature way. 

After the eldest child has got over the first shock of being presented 


with a baby brother or sister—-and it із a shock, no matter how well his 
parents have prepared him for the so-called blessed event—there are other 
drawbacks. More may be expected of the older child. Sometimes he is 
pushed into responsibility faster than he might otherwise be. Or he feels 
that he is, which can amount to much the same thing. “Watch out for the 
baby,” says Mother, “she’s so little.” But you, the older child, want to 
be watched out for, too. No matter how independent you wanted to be 
before, now that the baby is being protected and watched over, you want 
the same kind of protection. And as more children arrive, it may seem to 
you that you're always watching out for one baby or another. You become 
Mother’s Little Helper. And though this has some advantages it’s not what 
you want most. 

As you grow older, you may feel that the younger children get all 
the breaks. You're the one who has to help with the housework, while 
Junior can go off on a hike. You have to wash the car, while Julie goes 
to the movies with her friends. Your little brother always wants to tag 
along with your crowd. Your younger sister is always horning in on your 
dates. They both have itching fingers for your favorite jazz records that 
you've absolutely forbidden them to touch, and they are constantly inves- 
tigating your most private desk drawers. “Oh, they’re not hurting any- 
thing,” says Mom, when you complain. 

You can react to this sort of situation in several ways. You may 
become bossy and order the others about. You may feel so sorry for your- 
self that you retire temporarily into а shell. 

Or you may recognize and accept the advantages of being the eldest, 
of having certain skills and privileges that the others don’t yet enjoy. 
You can drive the car before they can. You are more expert at certain 
games and crafts. You are permitted to date and to stay out late. You 
choose your own clothes. Of course, you also have some responsibilities 
the younger children don’t have. But they are not necessarily nuisances. 
They are often fun. Because of your greater maturity you are not con- 
stantly reminded by your parents to do your homework. They trust you 
to get it done in your own time and in your own way. 

You find it a privilege as well as a responsibility to help entertain 
family guests, while the younger children aren’t ready to do that yet. 
Because of the knowledge and interests and social know-how that come 
with growing up, you can talk with family friends and relatives, and 
with your parents too, on their own ground. By now you have many of 
the same interests, in hobbies and sports and books, in community projects, 
in world affairs, and in other things. You have ideas and opinions and 
facts to contribute that younger boys and girls can’t have yet because 
of their lack of knowledge and experience. 
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Being the eldest son or daughter, then, has both advantages and dis- 
advantages. It’s up to you to make the advantages count! 


When you're the youngest 


The youngest in the family often has the same feelings of jealousy 
and of being left out of things, but for different reasons—as you know 
very well if you’re the “baby” of the family. When you were a small 
child, you may have felt that your brothers and sisters were there first 
and so got first chance at your parents’ love. When you were a few years 
older, it may have seemed to you that the big kids were allowed to go 
on many adventures that you were never permitted. You felt that “little 
stranger” was the right description for you; sometimes you felt like a 
stranger in this already-established family unit. Naturally, you thought, 
Alice was Dad’s favorite because she was his first child; of course Mother 
preferred Bill because he was older and smarter. 

What's more, Alice and Bill are treated like adults while even now 
you're still “the baby." Everybody's baby. “This is my baby,” Mom says, 
as she introduces you to an old friend. And the special warmth in her 
tone or the bright sparkle in her eye as she says it, doesn’t make things any 
easier for you. (It doesn’t make things easier for Alice and Bill, either. 
Your sister and brother are quick to interpret such things as proof that 
Mom loves you best.) “Oh, that’s my kid sister,” say Alice and Bill. 


The youngest child sometimes has the feeling of being left out of things. 


Meanwhile, you’re not allowed to do anything. Alice can have dates. 
Bill can go off alone with the fellows for a day at the local amusement 
park. But you must always have an adult along. And you are stuck with 
those kiddish clothes that Alice was wearing two years ago. 

Sometimes it seems to you that Mom and Dad think you have no 
sense or judgment at all. Worse yet, Mom and Dad are probably not the 
only ones you must obey. Alice and Bill boss you around too, and com- 
plain about you to Mom and Dad. They are also quite likely to tell your 
parents how to bring you up. 

In your effort to keep up with the others, you’re constantly frustrated. 
When you were little, you tried to climb as they did. Later on, you wanted 
to dance as smoothly, to date when they did, to build things with the same 
skill—overlooking the fact that when they were your age they couldn’t 
do these things either. Occasionally a child is so impressed by the achieve- 
ments of an older brother or sister that he feels he'll never be able to 
measure up. Lucy, for example, was very much in awe of her older brother 
Bob’s skill at ping-pong. Even after she had caught up with him, it was 
years before she realized that actually she played a better game. He was 
one of the few persons she couldn’t beat; for so many years she really 
couldn’t beat him that she had become convinced she never could. 

Being the youngest can make you the family tool, expected to do 
everybody’s errands and chores. Or, in your effort to assert yourself, you 
may fight back. They can’t boss you around, you tell yourself; you'll 
show them. 

Or you may take your place as youngest in the family for what it is 
worth, which can be a lot. Maybe you haven’t yet developed all the skills 
of your older sister and brother, and maybe you're not allowed to do 
some of the things they do. On the other hand, not as much is expected 
of you, either. More things are done for you, and you don't have so many 
responsibilities. Since you're the youngest, you probably still get more 
attention than the others. More of a fuss is made over your doings and 
more praise given to your achievements in music or schoolwork or sports. 
What's more, your older brothers and sisters have paved the way for you 
in many respects. You'll get more privileges more easily when it comes 
to things like dating and learning to drive. 

In many ways your position as the youngest is a good one. You can 
make the most of it. 


When yov're the middle child 


But what if you're the middle child? Then you probably feel that 
both ends are being played against the middle. In some ways that's true, 
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for you may suffer some of the disadvantages of both the youngest and 
the eldest. 

First you had that older child ahead of you—the one who got there 
first and cornered the market on love and attention, you felt. Then, just 
when you were beginning to feel that maybe you were important too, 
along came another child and you felt like a displaced person as Mother 
and Daddy became concerned with the newcomer. On the one hand, you 
tried to live up to the older child, to do the things he did even before you 
were able. On the other hand, you tried to be like the new baby in an 
effort to win back the love you felt you had lost. 

Now you have not only Mother and Dad telling you what to do, but 
your older brother or sister as well. At the same time you’re told that now 
you're big enough to be able to do certain things for yourself. You're 
too little for this but too big for that. Sometimes it seems as if you can’t 
win! 


The middle child often feels too young for one activity, too old for another. 


At times you may feel that you're just a nobody. The eldest child is 
loved for being the first-born and for what he knows how to do, the young- 
est for being the baby and for being helpless. You're of no special concern 
or interest to anyone. At least, that's the way it seems to you. Like the 
youngest, you may try in every way to show that you’re as important as 
the others. Or you may not fight back at all. You may become completely 
submissive and obliging to everyone. 

Or maybe you make the most of your position. You have some of the 
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privileges of your older brother and sister but, like the younger ones, 
you don’t have all of their responsibilities. Although you can’t do all 
of the things the older ones can do, you can be more independent than the 
younger ones. You recognize that you are loved and respected for your 
own special qualities. 


Two children in the family 


The position of eldest, youngest, or middle child would seem to cover 
just about everything. But it doesn’t. If you have only one brother, for 
instance, or one sister, it’s possible that you have some special difficulties. 

If both children are of the same sex, then you compete on your own 
ground. A younger boy tries to do all the things his older brother does. 
And when he can't, he feels inferior. An older boy expects his younger 
brother to keep up with him—or dares him to. The same situation applies 
to girls. If only her sister were a brother, thinks a girl, then the two 
could be loved equally for different qualities. They wouldn't have to 
compete so much because boys and girls aren't expected to do the same 
things. 

However, a boy or a girl can be jealous of a sister or a brother just 
because of the difference in sex. А small boy sometimes wishes he were 
built like his sister, although more often a little girl wishes she were 
made like her brother. As they grow older the difference in sex is still 
often an important factor in their relationship. If only he were dainty 
and gentle, the boy thinks, his mother would care as much for him as she 
does for his sister. If only she were strong like her brother, thinks the 
girl; and as interested in football, her father would pay more attention 
to her. 

This is sometimes true, to a certain extent. The old idea that the 
first son is his parent’s favorite child goes way, Way back. Sometimes 
a mother or a father does have a preference for the son. Quite often the 
mother feels closer to the son and the father closer to the daughter. 
It may, of course, be the other way around. 

With fewer in the family, you don’t have to consider others so much, 
When there are fewer to share a bathroom, for instance, there doesn’t 
have to be such close scheduling so that everyone can get to school or work 
on time. 

For the time being this can be a definite advantage. With only two 
to share the TV, each can choose a program more often. There is even 
a greater possibility that both will choose the same program than when 
a number of others are involved. With only two children, there is not 
likely to be such a strain on the family bank account. Each can have 
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more clothes, more equipment, more trips than when several other children 
have to be provided for. These are some of the advantages, 

But when there are only two, the competition is pretty sure to be 
more intense than when there are several children in the family. Each 
person can focus directly on one rival who wants the same things he does— 
who is trying to master the same skills, who is striving for the same 
attention and admiration from parents and relatives, 

Parents can also concentrate more on two children. As a result, it is 
sometimes—though not always—more difficult for two to gain independence 
as early and as completely as when there are several children. Also, with 
fewer in the family, there is less opportunity to learn the techniques of 
getting along with people of varied personalities and interests. Again, 
it is possible to make the advantages outweigh the disadvantages. 


When yov're alone 


You are not likely to have friction with brothers and sisters who 
are separated from you by a wide gap of years. Then, for all practical 
purposes, you might almost be an only child. Except that if you're a good 
many years younger than the others there are more people who feel in 
à position to boss you around. 

Being an only child means you get more, both in material things 
and in praise and attention. But there are disadvantages, too. For one 
thing, you miss a great deal in the way of companionship. You don't 


Quite often the only child is showered with gifts, praise, and attention. 
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have to share parents with other children, but you do have to share each 
of them with the other. Another thing: You don’t have the opportunity 
to get pointers from boys and girls of your own generation and to learn 
how to get along with them. In addition, it's frequently much more diffi- 
cult for only children to achieve freedom and independence than it is 
for those who have brothers and sisters. 


To sum up— 


То be sure, there's nothing you can do to determine your place in 
the family—whether you're the eldest, youngest, in the middle, one of 
two children, or all alone. But each has advantages as well as disadvan- 
tages. Try to make the most of your situation by grabbing on to the 
advantages and making them work for you. 
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IV 
On the plus side 


ШЕ with brothers and sisters is not all grim. Far from it. As you 
probably know from your own experience, there are a lot of advan- 
tages, in many cases enough to overshadow the disadvantages. Some of 
these advantages are just plain fun, some are on the practical side. 


One of many 


When you are one of several children there’s almost always some- 
body with whom you can do things. You can usually be assured of com- 
pany whether it’s for a walk or the movies, a set of tennis or just sitting 
at home listening to records. 

In addition, there is likely to be one brother or sister who shares 
your tastes and interests and with whom you have a particularly close 
relationship. He or she is like a special kind of friend, and is always 
on your side when the going is rough. 

Spur-of-the-moment gaiety can be even more fun than planned occa- 
sions. But it’s the party-like atmosphere that adds the sparkle, and this 
isn’t so easy to achieve in the one- or two-child family. Get-togethers are 
always more fun when there are a lot of people in the family. Christmas 
celebrations, Thanksgiving dinners, other holiday occasions, and birthday 
parties are all the more exciting when you have a large family group. 
There are more to enjoy the festivities and also to do the planning, wrap 
up trick surprises, dream up amusing stunts. Guests or no guests, there 
is always a party immediately at hand. . 

Even people who have had a lot of trouble getting along with brothers 
and sisters remember with warmth the family get-togethers, the fun of 
preparing birthday parties, and the satisfaction of occasionally being the 
center of all the goings-on. 
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Some practical advantages 


There is the practical side, too. For instance, when you're one of 
several children—or even just one of two—not all of the responsibilities 
of a son or a daughter fall on you. If Mom needs someone to carry her 
groceries or help her set up a booth at the church bazaar, it doesn’t always 
have to be you. Of course, you help her sometimes, but often there’s 
another helping hand available. If Dad needs assistance in cleaning out 
the cellar, you can match a coin with Bill to see who comes to Dad’s rescue. 
It’s even possible to alternate daily chores like dishwashing or taking out 
the garbage. 

Then there’s the matter of sharing possessions—ties, jewelry, scarves, 
and so on. Of course this can be carried too far. And you aren’t always 
so enthusiastic about the idea when it’s your things that are shared. How- 
ever, with a bit of give-and-take you can find sharing convenient. If you 
let Bill wear your favorite tie to a dance, for instance, he'll be a little 
happier about letting you wear his new sport shirt to the class picnic. 
If you let Alice borrow your silver earrings, she'll be more agreeable 
about lending you her good velvet skirt. 

There's the matter of favors, too. If you press a dress for Alice, she'll 
be more willing to help you with that home permanent. If you put in a 
word for Bill with the girl he has his eye on, he's more likely to do the 
dishes for you the next time you're hurrying for a date. 


aa 
Brothers and sisters can often come to the reseue when you're іп a spot. 
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Sharing and helping are only common sense, of course. But it’s a 
type of common sense, a form of give-and-take, that is often forgotten 
in the familiarity of taking people for granted, or in expecting the worst 
from those old-time rivals, brothers and sisters. 


Learning about people 


When you have to live with brothers and sisters, you learn how to 
get along with people. The only child may go off to school and know 
little about how actually to live from day to day with others. He (or 
she) hasn’t had much practice in learning to give and take, to accept 
defeat gracefully, compromise when necessary, and stand up for his rights 
firmly but agreeably. He may have learned to get along with his parents, 
but possibly not with people his own age. He has had no training in 
sharing either chores or possessions, in being considerate in such ways 
as giving others a chance at the bathroom or the TV. 

These may all seem like little things, but they grow bigger and 
bigger when people don’t know how to handle them. The little courtesies 
can turn out to be very big ones when they are neglected: This is part of 
give-and-take, and an important part of getting along with others. It is 
valuable not only at school, but later on in marriage and on jobs and in 
all human relationships. 

Brothers and sisters сап be social assets, too. Some girls find brothers 
helpful in getting dates and meeting new boys. Brothers always have 
friends, these friends come to the house, and often they develop an interest 
in Sis. Having older brothers isn’t a guarantee of dates, of course. But 
it can help! 

Brothers are often of help to their sisters socially in other ways. 
For example, Mary had always found her four older brothers a terrific 
nuisance. They teased her, they talked about things she found boring 
(like which teams were leading in the major leagues and how to grind 
the valves in jalopies), and generally made life difficult. But when Mary 
began to date she discovered that the species “boy” was no strange 
phenomenon to her. She was so accustomed to having young men around 
that she felt at home with them. She could talk about the things that 
interested them and in their own language. These boys were just like 
her brothers. 

Without being aware of it, Mary had found out how to get along with 
boys—those who weren’t her brothers, She’d learned how to use make-up 
and choose the clothes that brought an admiring whistle even from her 
brothers. She’d learned how to follow the leader on some of the more 
intricate dance steps, for her brothers had found her a convenient partner 
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when their favorite tunes came over the air. She might have learned some 
of the same things by watching an older sister, of course. 

Naturally, all this can work the same way—in reverse—for a boy. 
His sisters can help him learn to be at ease with girls. 


You have certain things in common 


In addition to the convenience of sharing such things as chores and 
sometimes clothes and other possessions, it’s comfortable, after all, to have 
people around with whom you feel you really belong. Although you are 
different from your brothers and sisters, you do have certain things in 
common. You can be fairly sure, for instance, that they will be on hand 
to back you up, to give you encouragement and support when you need it. 
You can sometimes talk things over with a brother or sister in a way 
that is impossible even with your closest friend. Your brothers and 
sisters know a great deal about you—how you feel about things and why. 
In other words, they know you because they’re close to you. You don’t 
feel so alone, somehow. 

You and your brothers and sisters have your mother and father in 
common, too. Though sharing them certainly has drawbacks, sometimes 
you can turn the sharing into an advantage. For example, when an only 
child disagrees with his father and mother, he often feels that he’s only 
one against two, that he has no one on his side to help him. Sometimes, 
together, you and your brothers and sisters can win your parents over 
when you join in promoting something like a family vacation or a party 
for the gang. At other times, by your combined reasoning, you may be 


Sometimes brothers and sisters together can manage to influence their parents. 
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able to convince them that your suggestion for а certain plan is better 
than theirs. 


Looser apron strings 


Another very practical advantage of having brothers and sisters is 
that the apron strings are likely to be looser and to be untied sooner than 
when you are the only child. Although parents have plenty of love to go 
around, their time and energy can go only so far. When they have other 
sons and daughters to take care of too, your parents simply can’t watch 
everything you do, participate in it, and discuss it. If you’re the eldest, 
they may become so occupied with the younger children that you are 
freer to go your own way and to find out what you can do independently. 
If you’re a younger child, by the time you are ready for more freedom 
your father and mother may be more relaxed than they were with your 
older brother or sister, more confident of your judgment, less afraid 
that you will make serious mistakes. 


The only child sometimes finds himself tied to his mother’s apron strings. 


As parents have more children, their attitudes change. They dis- 
cover, if you're the eldest, that you are really their “big boy” or “big 
girl.” And if you're a younger one, by the time you are ready for more 
adult activities and responsibilities, the groundwork has been laid for you 
by your brothers and sisters, 
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Take the case of Steve. Steve was not allowed to take the car for 
dates until he was eighteen, even though his state would have issued him 
a license at sixteen. Finally, after he was eighteen, his father let him drive. 
And he managed the car so well that his dad was willing to let the younger 
kids use the car as soon as they could get a driver's license. 

Peggy is another example. By the time she had been dating for a year 
or so, her parents had become used to the idea of dating, and so they 
let her younger sister, Sue, start sooner, with fewer comments and re- 
strictions. The old bugaboo of what time to come home at night was 
already settled, too. In other words, some of the battles were fought and 
won for the younger girl. 

Even more important in your striving for freedom and independence 
is the emotional factor. Many parents find it difficult to see an only child, 
or even two, grow up and, they think, away from them. They fear they're 
“losing their child." They don't realize that they might have a better 
relationship by allowing more freedom. They are likely to cling to one 
child in an effort to “keep their baby.” This makes them feel that they 
are still needed. Some parents even feel that they seem younger when their 
children seem young and dependent. 

When parents must distribute their love and attention and care among 
several offspring, they don't, as a rule, concentrate so much on any one. 
This doesn't mean that they love each child less, but that they have to 
change their focus of attention more often. 

In the long run, this usually makes for better family relationships 
all around. It's only natural for young people, as they grow up, to want 
to try their wings and be independent. It’s usually much easier to do 
this if there are other children in the family. 
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v 
On the minus side 


Alone with all the advantages, there definitely are some drawbacks 

to being one of several children in a family. Sometimes the very 
things that seem to be advantages can, under certain conditions, turn out 
to be disadvantages. In any case, it’s important to look at all sides of the 
brother-sister picture, the dim as well as the bright. 


Added responsibilities 


Among the big-family drawbacks are the added responsibilities. It’s 
good, of course, to have brothers and sisters to encourage you and back 
you up, to go to when you're in a jam or when you need sympathy. But 
when you are the one to do the encouraging and helping, you sometimes 
wish you didn't have to be bothered. 

In some families one of the boys or girls—sometimes more than one— 
seems to be forever getting into difficulties, while another lives his life 
without much trouble. It's fine if you are the well-organized one, except 
that you are so often involved in the troubles of your brothers and sisters. 
Try as he may, Dick always has difficulty making the grade at school. 
Lois is frequently in hot arguments with Mom. Bob has chronic girl 
trouble. 

It may be flattering when they turn to you for help with homework, 
for putting in a word with Mom, for talking over girl problems and perhaps 
even patching up a quarrel. But you often wish they'd leave you alone to 
lead your own life, Yet because they need you and because you are a 
responsible person, you know you can’t just wash your hands of their 
affairs. f 

If you're the oldest child of several, there is also the baby-tending 
problem. Үоште a “regular little mother” and “so good with children.” 
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You sometimes wish you weren’t. It means you often have to be an unpaid 
baby-sitter when you'd much prefer to be out on the ballfield with the 
fellows or at the movies with the girls. The fact that you're getting 
valuable experience for your own future as a parent is small consolation 
right now. 

You may grow weary of being a model for the younger children. 
Just because your kid sister is such a copycat is no reason, you feel, why 
you have to watch every move you make. If you don’t happen to like 
broccoli and see no reason for eating it, you are annoyed when you have 
to pretend to enjoy it so your small brother and sister won't also refuse 
to eat it. The same thing goes for putting your room in order and hanging 
up your coat when you come in. You'd like to be yourself, without always 
having to consider how your behavior affects the little ones. 


living up to a model 


On the other hand, if you're a younger one, it’s just as difficult to 
live yp to those models of perfection, your brother and sister. “Tommy 
always eats a good breakfast,” says your mother, and you wish that just 
once he’d choke on it. “Why can’t you make your allowance last the way 
Nancy does?” asks your father. “Nancy was always such a dainty little 
girl. I don’t understand why you're such а tomboy,” remarks your grand- 
mother. “I certainly look forward to having you in my class. Your 
brother was my star pupil,” says your math teacher. 


Emme 


vorably with each other. 


Brothers and sisters don't like to be compared unfa 
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Such comments can be really annoying. Sometimes they lead to 
increased resentment toward the models. Occasionally they result in 
determination to go on in your own individual way even though you 
realize that there is something to be said for changing. This is only 
human nature. It’s too bad that those who make the comparisons don’t 
always realize this! 

Most people don’t like to be compared unfavorably with others, par- 
ticularly with their brothers and sisters. But friends and relatives—and 
particularly parents—often are guilty of doing this very thing. And you 
wonder why they can’t love you for yourself, accept you the way you 
are. Why do they want you to be different? 


Everybody is different 


Young people are different, just as adults are. Some are placid and 
quiet, others always have to be on the go. Some are excellent leaders, 
others are good followers. Some go in for sports and vigorous activities, 
others get more enjoyment from books and conversation. It takes all 
kinds of people to make a world. But sometimes, in the small world of 
the family, it's difficult for people of very different personalities to live 
together without clashes. Tastes and temperaments differ, and often so 
does the pace at which the various members of the family do things. 

What you are learning about getting along with individuals of dif- 
ferent temperaments, abilities, and interests can be a real help, both now 
and later, in getting along with people outside the family. But it's some- 
times hard to remember this when it's right here and now that you have 
to make adjustments. 


Sharing sometimes has its drawbacks 


Although sharing can be an advantage, it can also be a disadvantage— 
in both practical and emotional ways. When the family income is not large 
—and most families do not have a lot of money—there usually isn't 
enough to do all the things everybody would like to do. If only there 
weren't so many of you, you sometimes feel, you could do more things 
and have more in the way of clothes, education, equipment, and so on. 
Maybe there isn't enough money to send you through college. Perhaps 
Louise's two weeks at camp last summer took money that might have 
bought the new coat you want so much. Not everybody can have every- 
thing he wants—and that includes Mother and Dad. It also includes you. 

Then there's that little matter of sharing personal possessions. While 
it's convenient to be able to borrow Leonard's bike or Louise's records, 
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it's not so convenient to lend your modeling tools or your new checked 
jacket. Sometimes you feel that you can never find your belongings be- 
cause someone else is always using them. You think you have no privacy 
because Leonard or Louise is always invading your room to borrow some- 
thing. Maybe you can’t boast a room of your own. A great many young 
people have to share theirs with a brother or a sister, or even with an 
uncle or an aunt or a grandparent. 

But most difficult of all is sharing your parents. Your feelings on 
that score, as you discovered earlier in this booklet even if you didn’t find 
it out long ago, goes way back to the time when you were an infant and 
felt even more strongly on the matter. You want more of your parents’ 
time, attention, love; maybe sometimes you want all of it. And with 
several in a family, you often can't get all you want. 


Family favorites 


Often a son or daughter feels that another child is the favorite of 
their parents, or of family friends and relatives. Sometimes this is true, 
but more often it is a feeling built on that old foundation of jealousy. 
It’s something that can grow and grow until you consciously or uncon 
sciously snatch at any action or word as “proof” that you are an un- 
wanted, unloved child. If you're not careful, this feeling can last a life- 
time and affect your future relations not only with your brothers and sisters 


Often a son or daughter feels that another child is the family favorite. 
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but with your father and mother as well. It may even color other rela- 
tionships with your friends and with your future husband or wife, 

If your mother had always wanted a son and you turned out to be 
another girl, she may have been disappointed at first. It’s even possible 
that although she doesn’t realize it, she still sometimes wishes you were 
a boy. If your father is an active sort of person, perhaps he doesn’t 
understand why you, his son, care nothing about sports. You may feel 
that he thinks less of you because of your interest in chemistry or art 
or music, that he cares more for your football-playing brother, that he’s 
disappointed in you. 

Of course, it's possible that a parent and one particular child do 
get along better together because they happen to have more interests in 
common. But that doesn’t necessarily mean that the other children are 
aot appreciated. Sometimes a parent is just more in tune with the tempera- 
ment of one child than with another, just as you get along better with one 
kind of person than with another. Perhaps one son or daughter does 
some exceptional things and so wins special praise and comment. Evelyn 
was so bright that her parents constantly commented on her achievements 
to their friends. It was natural that her brother and sister not only resented 
her but felt that their father and mother actually loved her more. 

Maybe you happen to look like your Aunt Emily; everybody remarks 
on it. And Mother never could get along with her sister Emily. (Take 
note, for your future with your children.) You remind Mother of her 
old antagonism, and she unconsciously turns to one of your brothers or 
sisters more often than to you. Maybe Jack looks so much like Father's 
favorite brother—he's even named after him—that Father asks Jack's 
opinion more often than he does yours. 

Other members of the family can increase this kind of feeling. 
The first girl in a family that has produced only boys is likely to get 
more than her share of attention from grandparents and uncles and aunts. 
They like a change from buying fishing tackle and ties and socks, and 
can't pass a perfume counter without picking up a pretty bottle for the girl 
of the family. Her brothers feel left out when they are not presented with 
gifts and attention just as often. 

Relatives often do other things like this. Jim's uncle made a practice 
of sending a very special present on every birthday and Christmas to his 
namesake. Jim's two brothers and two sisters were so envious of this 
"extra" and "special" gift that eventually they began to waylay it from 
the mailman and hide it from their brother. 

Sometimes relatives favor one person in a family—one who looks like 
a loved one, or is named after him, or who makes special efforts to please 
certain aunts and uncles. But probably others in the family favor you for 
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your special qualities—your cheerfulness, your thoughtfulness, or your 
dependability. Perhaps you just never noticed it because you were so busy 
concentrating on the attentions given your brothers or sisters. 

Even though a brother or a sister appears to be the family favorite 
in some ways, it’s quite probable that you get special notice in other ways. 
Perhaps Janie receives special gifts from Aunt Julia, but you get invited 
out to dinner by Aunt Harriet. Possibly you just never stopped to think 
about it. Though a brother or a sister may have a particularly close 
friendship with one member of the family, you may have the same kind 
of relationship with another—or with more than one. 


The feeling of rivalry 


All of these things can add up to strong competition, to rivalry be- 
tween brothers and sisters. Sometimes this gets out of bounds. “Апу- 
thing you can do, I can do better,” each of you may think. You may not 
really believe so, but you try to prove it, not only to each other and to 
your parents, but to yourselves as well. 

Some young people try to outdo their brothers and sisters on the 
others’ ground, forgetting that people differ in interests, abilities, and 
lemperaments. Frank plays a sharp game of chess and can even win 
three games out of five from Dad. That doesn't mean you have to be as 
good as Frank at chess. You're good at something else that Frank can't 
do at all well. Dad can respect you just as much for that. Perhaps he 


Rivalry between the children in a family can sometimes get out of bounds. 
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enjoys a fast game of badminton ог working on а scale-model schooner, 
or discussing the function and future of the United Nations with you just 
as much as he enjoys playing chess with Frank. 

Competition can get you down if you let it. Jean tried so hard to 
make the same excellent record her older brother had made at school that 
she surpassed it. But she had competed so long that even when her grades 
were superior, she never felt they were good enough. Actually she was 
never satisfied with herself and was always trying to outdo her own best 
efforts. 

But rivalry is good in some ways, too. It can be a valuable spur to 
growth and development ‘and accomplishment. Jean’s feeling of rivalry 
for her brother, for instance, was partially responsible for her working 
so hard and getting such excellent grades. 

People don’t always compete in the same activity, of course. Perhaps 
Fred is a crack tennis player, and you go out for a name as a class speaker 
or star of the dramatic group. You are competing with him, but in a 
different field. And usually this brings greater satisfaction, for you may 
not have his ability at tennis. Trying to compete with Fred at tennis would 
only make you unhappy because you feel you can’t match his skill. But 
when it comes to dramatics or public speaking, you can do a really good 
job; and this gives you a feeling of accomplishment and self-confidence. 

It’s important that you try not to underestimate or belittle your own 
special abilities and skills. You'll find it more satisfying to recognize 
them and develop them, if you can, than to try to compete with someone 
else in something for which you have little real interest or ability. 


In competing with your brothers or sisters, develop your own special skills. 
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VI 
Brothers and sisters are people, too 


VERYONE, at times, becomes so involved with his own feelings that 

he overlooks the feelings of others. It's especially easy to fall into 
this habit with regard to brothers and sisters. But even though they 
may sometimes seem to be chiefly nuisances, brothers and sisters are 
people, too. They have rights and privileges and feelings that should be 
respected. Try to look at your brothers and sisters calmly and objectively 
—as individuals rather than as members of your family. It can make a 
great deal of difference in how you get along together. 


The rights of brothers and sisters 


In protecting your own privileges, it is sometimes easy to forget that 
brothers and sisters rate the same ones. "All men are created equal” 
applies to brothers and sisters as much as to anybody else. They have 
the same rights of privacy and of independence. They have the right to 
their own belongings. They have the right to make their own dates and 
go their own way and have their own friends. They have the same claim— 
neither greater nor smaller—to your parents’ love and care and attention. 

They do not, of course, have the right to order you around, any more 
than you have the right to tell them what and what not to do—no matter 
who is the eldest. They don’t have any more right to carry tales to your 
parents than you do, either. 

In family life, courtesy and consideration too often get lost. Perhaps 
because members of the household are basically sure of the understanding 
and affection of the others, they are freer in expressing criticism and 
displeasure. Home is certainly a place where you can be yourself. But 
this can be carried to extremes. Home is a much pleasanter place when 
s the order of the day. This means thoughtfulness 
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ordinary politeness i 


toward all members of the family, respect for their feelings and opinions 
and possessions, respect for them as individuals, 


What are brothers and sisters like as individuals? 


Appreciating members of the family as people can go a long way in 
making for happy relationships with them. Stop a minute and ask your- 
self some questions. What are your brothers and sisters like as individuals? 
What are their hopes and dreams? What are their interests and hobbies? 
What sorts of people do they choose as friends? How do they get on at 
school? How do they get along with your parents? And with your relatives? 

You may find Pete’s absorption with airplane models dull, but per- 
haps you can honestly admire his skill in building them. Mike’s collection 
of snakes may give you the creeps, harmless though his snakes are, but 
maybe you could steel yourself to learn some facts of snake life from him. 
The poems Jane writes may sound silly to you, but she works hard on them 
and they are as important to her as your own activities are to you. 

The more interest you show in their сопсегпв, the more your brothers 
and sisters will show for yours. And you'll all have greater respect and 
understanding for each other as a result. 

Trying to understand why brothers and sisters act as they do, what 
makes them tick, can help you to be more patient with them. Take Judy and 
Don Burns. Don was very impatient with Judy’s concern over whether or 
not she would be invited to this party or that, over how she looked, over 
the number of dates she had. Being a few years younger than Judy, he 
thought dating was stupid, and teased his sister unmercifully. Finally, 
Mrs. Burns explained to him that Judy’s behavior, which seemed so strange 
to him, was just a part of growing up, that before long he would be inter- 
ested in dating, too. Naturally Don scoffed at the idea that he would 
ever һе interested in girls, but he did try to be more tolerant of Judy. 
And he did cut down on his teasing, which made Judy feel a little 
friendlier toward him. 

Perhaps your brother doesn’t do as well at school as you do, while 
your sister does much better. Maybe one is always on the go and the 
other prefers to be alone and spend a lot of time reading. You may grow 
impatient with a slow-moving sister. But did it ever occur to you that 
this “slowness” might be her natural tempo? She may be just as 
irritated by your insistence on speed and promptness. You may be em- 
barrassed by your brother’s horseplay, which you consider crude. But 
perhaps he considers you “prissy.” 

It’s important to know and remember that capacities and needs, 
temperaments and tempos, interests and tastes differ. We can’t all be the 
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same. And life would be pretty dull if we were. Make allowances for the 
quirks and the whims and the ideas of your brothers and sisters, just as 
you do for your friends’. If your best pal, for instance, suddenly started 
collecting rusty nails or broken records, you wouldn’t break up your 
friendship. Treat your family like friends, and see how much smoother 
things will be. 


How do your brothers and sisters feel about you? 


All the things said here about your feelings toward your brothers 
and sisters also apply to their feelings about you. Did you ever stop to 
think about how they regard you? What kind of a person do you seem 
like to them? Try putting yourself in their place for a little while. You 
are a brother or a sister, too. 


What kind of a person are you in the eyes of your brothers and sisters? 


Perhaps your kid sister considers you just plain selfish because you 
won’t ever let her go to the movies with you and your friends. Maybe you 
drive your older brother to distraction because you spend forever in the 
bathroom, putting on your make-up or setting your hair. Possibly they 
both feel that you are the one who comes off easiest on household chores. 

Maybe you never took their attitudes into consideration before, just 
going your own way and seeing only their faults and their lack of соп- 
sideration for you. Experiment, try to look at yourself in this brother- 
sister picture and see how you measure up. You may be in for a surprise! 


Some quarreling between brothers and sisters happens in the best of families. 


Maybe you and your brothers and sisters get along fine together. 
This doesn’t mean that you never, never quarrel. Now and then people 
have to let off steam. It’s healthier to do that than to go around carrying 
grudges and holding back resentment. But occasionally letting off steam 
is quite different from the constant quarreling that comes from deep-rooted 
hostility. Many brothers and sisters who quarrel once in a while really 
have great affection and genuine admiration for each other. This is some- 
thing to be cherished. It can bring lasting contentment and satisfaction. 


Vil 
What you can do 


ONE teen-ager who heard about the preparation of this booklet, Getting 
Along with Brothers and Sisters, said, “Why don’t you just give up? 
It can’t be done.” 

Well, it can be done. Not always, because the doing depends on so 
many personalities adjusting to one another. But most brothers and sisters 
can get along happily together, and a lot of them do. Even fairly serious 
brother-sister difficulties can be improved. Whether or not you are one 
of the fortunate ones who has very little trouble in your family relation- 
ships, you probably feel that things could be better than they are. The 
time to start working on them is now. 


Understanding your feelings 


The first step in improving any relationship is to gain understanding. 
Why do you feel the way you do about your brothers and sisters? Why 
do they feel as they do about you? Consider the factors affecting brother- 
sister relationships which were discussed earlier in this booklet and see 
how they apply to you. 

Look at yourself. Are you jealous? If so, why? Is Bud really Mom's 
favorite, or did you simply make up your mind to that long ago and so 
look for evidence of it over and over again? Are you envious for some 
other reason? Do you envy Sis her delicate features or her self-confidence? 
Ask yourself if some of these same kinds of things could be troubling your 
brothers or sisters. 

Ed, who had a serious illness as a young child, could never do many 
of the things most boys did. Not surprisingly, he became very jealous of 
his brother Harold, who could play football and engage in other strenuous 
activities. And he never got over these feelings. The fact that Harold was 
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particularly considerate and that their parents gave special care and atten- 
tion to the more “delicate” boy didn’t prevent Ed from being envious. 

Getting at the cause of your feelings helps to relieve them. With her 
sister Betty's help, Jill, whose situation was much like Ed’s, was able to 
do this. Jill had polio when she was fourteen and Betty was fifteen. For 
a while, after she was up and around again, Jill felt very sorry for herself 
because of the slight limp that resulted from her illness. Who wouldn’t? 
Jill was unable to count her losses and go on from there. She scowled 
more than she smiled. She picked quarrels with Betty over the most 
unimportant matters. 

Betty—and their parents too—recognized that in addition to Jill's 
distress over her limp, the younger girl was envious of her sister who 
could hop in and out of cars without being conspicuous, who could play 
tennis and dance. So Betty decided on a plan of action. She invited her 
crowd to the house more often, and saw to it that Jill joined in the fun. 
She persuaded Jill to do her hilarious take-offs of movie and TV stars 
and to read the silly limeticks she had made up to amuse herself when 
she was in the hospital. Betty also made double dates and organized 
swimming parties that included Jill. 

In these and other ways Betty helped Jill to cope with her “handicap”; 
to see that she could be as much a part of the crowd as anyone; to realize 
that while she might never be able to do absolutely everything her sister 
could, she had some social assets Betty didn’t have. It wasn’t long before 
Jill lost her scowl and her limp didn’t matter so much. She never lost her 
love and admiration for her sister. 


Generosity brings returns 


You can make a lot of headway in getting along better with the other 
members of the family by not standing too solidly on your wishes and 
rights. Generosity is not only an admirable trait, but it usually brings 
returns as well. If you offer to do a favor for your brother, he is quite 
likely to do one for you the next time you ask him—maybe even before 
you ask. This doesn't mean that you have to be always giving in for the 
sake of peace or good will. There are times when you must stand up for 
your rights, and there are times for considering others first. 

While generosity is useful in practical ways, it has other values, too. 
Surely there’s something nice you can say to a brother or sister once in a 
while. Pass along Janice’s remark to Tim about what a swell dancer he is. 
Tim may pooh-pooh the idea, but he'll be pleased just the same. Tell Paul 
how becoming his new suit is. You can report at the dinner table the 
complimentary things you heard about Anne’s assembly speech. 
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Sometimes these things come hard when you first try them. But soon 
you'll find that you get as much pleasure from the giving as your brothers 
and sisters do at the receiving end. That is, if you don’t give with the 
idea of getting immediate returns. If you use compliments and kindnesses 
as bargaining tools, you may defeat your purpose. But the fact remains 
that it’s human nature to want to return a favor or a bit of kindness. And 
it all makes for smoother, happier relations. 


Cooperation works two ways 


Everyone knows that “cooperation” means working jointly with 
another or others. There’s nothing wrong in suggesting that a brother or 
sister cooperate. But you have to cooperate, too, if the thing is going to 
work. Mom expects you to do the dishes, but Hank is exempt. But maybe 
Hank mows the lawn or cleans the cellar or washes the windows, instead. 
If you're fed up with dishwashing, maybe you can persuade Hank to 
switch with you. He could take over the dishes and you could do his 
chores for a while. (Of course, after one day of this, you may decide 
that dishwashing isn’t so bad, after all!) If there’s constant wrangling 
over who is to wash the dishes or vacuum the house, perhaps together 
you can work out a schedule, Or maybe you'll decide to share whatever 


work can be done by two people. 
If your sister borrows your things without permission, offer to lend 


Sharing chores around the house is a good example of family cooperation. 
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Paying the younger children some special attention will give you more freedom. 


her some of them now and then if she'll ask you first. If your kid brother 
constantly wants to tag along with you and the other fellows, offer to take 
him and his friends on a special jaunt some day instead. 

Taking a little brother and sister on a conducted tour of your bedroom 
may go far toward removing its attractions for them. You'll be surprised 
at their fascination with some of your possessions that are far from novel 
to you. If they show a desire to play with your collection of miniature 
dogs, help them to start collections of their own. You might even give 
them one object from yours that you're willing to part with. Supplying 
them with paper and pencils should be effective in keeping them out of 
your desk drawers. Take a bit of time now and then to help in their activi- 
ties, and you'll find they're not as likely to demand your attention when 
you're busy with other things. 

Exploring ways to work together can do a great deal to balance the 
work and the privileges. Talking things over, working out problems to- 
gether, can also help in getting rid of some of the emotional stumbling 
blocks. You are past the age when hair-pulling and fist fights seem to be 
the answer. Cooperation is a mature way of solving problems. 


Parents can help, too 


You and your brothers and sisters can work out some of your dif- 
ferences by yourselves. But you're not expected to solve all your problems 
alone. Independence is fine, but there are some things with which you 
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need help. Parents сап be, and often аге, of great help in solving brother- 
sister difficulties. 

If you have a difficult problem, try discussing the situation with your 
father or your mother, or with both of them. (Sometimes it’s easier to 
talk with one than with both together.) As long as you approach the 
matter objectively and thoughtfully, you’re not being unfair to the brothers 
and sisters you're talking about. With your parents, try to figure out 
what is causing the difficulty between you and your brothers and sisters. 
Perhaps there has been some accidental unfairness in the assignment of 
chores or the distribution of privileges, or even in the amount of praise 
for work well done. There may be other reasons. 

Once you've discovered some of the causes, your parents сап also 
help in eliminating them. For example, they can help make a schedule of 
duties that will seem fair to everyone. They can help set up regulations 
on the borrowing of possessions. They can help establish rules about who 
may choose TV programs, basic regulations for the use of the family 
car, a time schedule for the use of the telephone and the bathroom. 

From your discussion with them, your mother and father may even 
reach a deeper understanding and revise their own management of many 
matters that concern you. They may realize that they never got over the 
habit of protecting a daughter who had rheumatic fever years ago, so that 
they still appear to favor her. Dad may come to see that just because you 
don’t enjoy baseball, that doesn't mean you're a sissy. Mother may come 
to understand that by always pointing you out as a model to your brothers 
and sisters she hardly increases your popularity with them! 

Sometimes “getting away" from it all” for a time is helpful. Your 
parents may agree to send you on a long visit to a grandmother or a 
favorite uncle. Sometimes a summer at camp does the trick. Often 
getting away from a difficult situation for a while helps you look at the 
problem in a different light. But it isn't the complete solution. You still 
have to face and work out the problems sooner or later. 


Resolving differences 


Perhaps in thinking and talking about the way you feel, you will 
come to see that many of the things you've read into your family's actions 
and words are not really there. You may also recognize those good and 
satisfactory aspects of your relationships with your brothers and sisters 
which you have somehow overlooked. 

Neither your parents alone, nor you alone, nor your brothers and 
sisters alone, can insure happy family relationships. It takes all of you 
working together. It takes cooperation. 
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Talking things over frequently goes a long way toward ironing ош 
differences, Talk problems over with your brothers and sisters. Talk 
them over with your parents. Talk them over with the whole family to- 
gether. You probably have had experience with how this works in a club. 
If you give it half a chance, democracy can work at home just as well as 
anywhere else. This requires cool heads and honest thinking on the part 
of everybody, the ability to see the other person’s side at the same time 
that you stand up for your own. It requires give-and-take on every- 
body’s part. 

A lot of families have found family councils a fair and practical 
means of working out family problems. Some families establish a regular 
time—once a week or once a month or once every two months, depending 
on the need for talking things over. This makes the council a regular 
event and does away with the feeling that every problem is a crisis. In 
some family councils the father is always the chairman; in others all 
members of the family take turns at being the chairman. 


Holding a family council is a good way of working out problems successfully. 


However it’s handled, the family council can work like any other 
group in settling problems—from immediate, special decisions to basic 
rules. Rules, especially those arrived at by the group, are an excellent 
method of keeping peace. The rules should of course provide for special 
circumstances under which they may be broken. Together the family 
can work out schedules, can define responsibilities and privileges. 
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In addition, the council is the group in which any member of the 
family can get complaints off his chest without hard feelings. And it’s a 
good place for making compromises. You'll be making compromises all 
your life, and now is as good a time as any to get in practice; they’re 
part of cooperation. 


Outside help 


Sometimes, no matter how hard you try—or how hard everyone else 
in the family tries—you just don’t get along well together. Sometimes it’s 
impossible to discuss matters of this kind with brothers and sisters or 
with parents, Then it’s a good idea to get help elsewhere. 

Discussing family relationships in the classroom or club often helps. 
You don’t have to get personal or take up intimate family affairs. Talking 
over human relations and family relations in general, getting the con- 
tributions of other classmates in a discussion led by the teacher or club 
leader, can help clarify your own thinking. 

Sometimes talking things over with a trusted friend helps. A teacher 
in whom you have confidence, the guidance counselor or the dean, some 
other adult whose judgment you trust and toward whom you feel close, 
the leader of your club group or the minister at your church, can often 
help you to understand yourself and the situation better. If they can’t, 
they may help you find other professional help. 

There are persons who have had special training to fit them particularly 
to help people with their personal relationships. Some cities have family 
relations councils or mental hygiene clinics to which you can go. Family 
agencies and hospitals in many localities have staffs equipped to help 
solve these problems. In this day of great progress along these lines, it is 
only common sense to take advantage of such professional help when it is 
needed. Sometimes the cause of brother-sister difficulties lies deep in 
unconscious feelings that need to be unearthed and faced squarely. 


When you're an adult 


Doing what you can to get along harmoniously and happily with your 
family not only makes life pleasant now, but also affects your future. 
Some people never get over the brother-sister tensions and frictions of 
their childhood, and never really enjoy being a member of the family. 
But innumerable men and women who achieved good brother-sister rela- 
tionships when they were young find their brothers and sisters a source 
of great pleasure in happy times, and of comfort and strength in times of 
trouble. Now is the time to lay the groundwork for that kind of 
relationship. 
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A good brother-sister relationship now will help you to be a better parent. 


Good brother-sister relationships also influence the way in which 
you get along with other people—with young people now, and іп the 
years to come, with your employer or employees, with your husband or 
wife, and with your own children. You tend to carry over to your adult 
relationships the attitudes and feelings that you have toward your family 
now. Home is a testing ground. You can discover now how to get along 
with people satisfactorily. And practice what you learn. Achieving happy 
human relationships now will serve you for a lifetime. 
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For more information... 


The following reading materials will help supplement the information 
this pamphiet. They may be found in your school library or in the 
publie library. Ask your counselor or librarian if they are available. 


Jenkins, Gladys Gardner, and Neuman, Joy. How to Live With Parents. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1948. This booklet has many good suggestions for 
living together with the family, with a special chapter on getting along with 
brothers and sisters. 


Menninger, William C., M.D. Understanding Yourself. Chicago: Science Research 
\ssociates, 1948. This explanation of some of the fundamentals of human be- 
havior is an aid to greater understanding of why people feel and act as they do. 


nn, Frances. Girl Alive! New York: World Publishing Co., 1947. Although 
book is addressed to girls, what it has to say about the difficulties of growing 
up and of getting along with the family and others is also very useful to boys. 


Тһе four publications that follow were written mainly for adults, but 
you will find much helpful information in them. 


Denedict, Agnes E., and Franklin, Adele. The Happy Home. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1948. А fine discussion of democratic home living, in which the 
authors describe ways that family life can be enriched through shared hobbies 

nd social activities. 


CHILD STUDY Magazine, Spring, 1950. Brothers and Sisters. New York: Child 
Study Association of America. The entire issue of this outstanding parent edu- 
cation quarterly is devoted to various aspects of brothei-sister relationships. 


Ellenwood, James Lee. It Runs in the Family. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1942. A father of four writes entertainingly about family life, with accent on give- 
and-take, tolerance, cooperation. A continuation of the discussion of family life 
and family values that were the subject of the author's earlier book, There's No 
Place Like Home. 


Grayson, Alice Barr (Grossman, Jean Schick) Do You Know Your Daughter? 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1944. This friendly book, based on the letters 
of teen-age girls, will be helpful to boys as well as t6 their sisters. See particularly 
the sections on brothers and sisters and on sharing. 
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